46                         The American Problem
California, to the pioneers coming over the High Sierra or
round die Horn, was a new Canaan, Indeed, as the first
Americans began to visit the Californian coast, the great
empty land with its scattered Mexican ranches was more like
the world of Abraham than like the new machine world that
already existed on the other side of the Atlantic. California
cried out for more energetic settlers and a swarm of Moseses
appeared to seise the land where, in its last spasm of imperial
energy, Spain had created the little missions of San Francisco,
Santa Baroara, San Luis Rev, San Luis Obispo, San Diego and,
destined to a highly paradoxical destiny, the village called after
"Our Lady, Queen of the Angels." California had many
attractions, but one struck home in the Great Valley. It had
no milaria; "the shakes11 were unknown. But as the unkind
Frenchman said of New Z2aland, '* There are no snakes but a
great many Scotchmen," so even California had its drawbacks,
It had no weather, only the most perfect climate in the world,
where season followed season in perfect regularity, with
hardly an exceptional day. It seemed to be too good to be
true. It was. The most regular feature of San Francisco
weather was the summer fog and in even more favoured
Southern California, as a Florida saboteur put it in The New
Yorker, "there is no rain but the heavy dew sometimes washes
away the railroad bridges/' All around Los Angeles, the
justification for this hit below the belt can be seen; empty
river beds lined with concrete, provided with admirable
bridges, recalling the Manzanares at Madrid. But the old joke
that the Madrilenos should sell the bridges and buy a river is
pointless in the old outpost of New Spain, for when the rains
come, they come down with a speed and exuberance that are
worthy of the Golden State; seven inches in two days makes
the bridges and parapets that control the arrayos, promoted to
being torrents, very necessary indeed. And, floods are not the
only California trouble. There is no equivalent of those
terrible lightning storms of the Middle West, but there are
earthquakes. It is surely significant that it is still a litde
tactless to refer (in San Francisco) to the earthquake of 190&
You should say "the Fire" for that result of the natural
catastrophe is less painful to remember. Fire is a manageable
enemy of man and an old one, but when the foundations of
the earth move, the most optimistic Californian is reminded of
me UHtameable nature of the American land.